JACKSON
"War on the Bank" was immediately followed by the worst
financial depression the country has ever known, that for
six years business was prostrate, and that "the people"
of Jackson's cherishing were the chief sufferers from this
disaster. . . . The politicians, observing all this, learned
a useful lesson about the new forces of democracy: that
if a man seemed bluff and unpretentious, and talked about
protecting the people, he could deprive them of every penny
they possessed and they would still support him* Jackson
had done this by mistake, and had made no profit; but
surely a more far-sighted man could do it by intention?
Another vital problem which was becoming sicklied
o'er with cant about "the people" was the problem of the
public lands. The election of 1828, in which Jackson
defeated Adams, decided for all time that these lands would
not be used wisely; but a further question remained,
namely, in whose interest were they to be plundered?
Gullible as ever, Jackson was persuaded by his advisers that
the rights of the common man demanded that these lands
be thrown open unconditionally to any settlers who would
take them, and in 1832 he recommended this scheme. Con-
gress, however, was not so naive as the executive* If the
lands were to be given away, then someone (obviously not
"the people") would make enormous profit from them. In
that case the giver should clearly have a reward. Further-
more, the problem was complicated by the conflicting
interests of the three sections of the country. The West
wanted the lands thrown open. No matter how they were
settled, or who profiteered on the transaction, the West
would obviously gain by having its population increased.
New England, however, feared a rise in factory wages if
too much cheap and fertile land were opened up; and the
South feared the creation of new free States which might
vote against the planting interests in the Senate, So, for the
time being, nothing decisive was done. It was a question
of waiting until the economic tension between North and
South grew so acute that one section or the other forgot
its fears and offered the West this enormous bribe in return
for its support. Meanwhile, in 1841, Henry Cky put